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It was part of the glory of a self-respecting Greek city that it had played a noble part in the 
age of the myths, those two or three special generations about the time of the Seven 
against Thebes and the Trojan War. Poets loved to go back to those days when praising their 
city or one of its citizens, and so did politicians when recommending some course of action 
or other: 'Our ancestors did well at Troy, and shall we now - ?' 

It was a sad fact that in the Homeric poems the Athenians do not cut a brilliant figure. Their 
commanders in the Iliad are third-rate heroes at best. Athens tried hard to annex the mighty 
Ajax, once they had annexed his home island of Salamis, but the rest of Greece was not 
impressed. In the early fifth century B.C. that was embarrassing for the city as a whole. By 
contrast, at that time the Spartans could spurn the offer of the great despot Gelon of 
Syracuse to help Greece against the invasion of Xerxes, but on condition that he himself had 
the supreme command, with the resounding words 'King Agamemnon would turn in his 
grave, if the Spartans were commanded by a Syracusan'. 

International myths 

Such appeals to the myths might have international significance. Before the Battle of 
Plataea there was a dispute over the position of honour on one of the wings between the 
Athenian contingent and that of the Arcadian city of Tegea: 'they brought out for 
comparison both ancient and recent achievements', says Herodotus. The Tegeates produced 
a deed of heroism from the time of the Return of the Children of Heracles, the mythical 
story of the establishment of the Dorians in the Peloponnese. 

The Athenians riposted by claiming a whole series of distinctions. First, they alone defended 
the Children of Heracles from the persecution of the villainous Eurystheus, the enemy of 
their father, who hounded them after his death. Second, they made war on the Thebans 
when that wicked city refused to allow the bodies of the Seven against Thebes to be buried. 
Thirdly, they repulsed the invasion of the Amazons from the North. 'And' (fourthly) 'we were 
not left behind by anybody in the Trojan War - but it is not time to talk of that -' a sentence 
marvellously revealing in its evasiveness. Finally, there is what they did against the Persians 
at Marathon ten years earlier, in 490 B.C. 



The emphasis in all this is heavily military, as is appropriate to a speech made in support of a 
position in the battle line. The world of thought is that in which the poet Pindar praises 
those who have won in the games by listing the achievements of their cities in the mythical 
period, a Theban naturally leading him to mention Heracles or the defeat of the Seven. If we 
compare the Athenian speech before the Battle of Plataea with a typical opening of a poem 
by Pindar, we see the similarity and the difference. Praising a man from Thebes, Pindar asks 
the nymph Thebe which of her local past glories she most delights in: was it the birth of 
Dionysus, or the conception of Heracles, or the wisdom of Tiresias, or the great horseman 
lolaus, or the Spartoi, the Sown Men who sprang up from the dragon's teeth, or the rout of 
the Seven -? Those are all great Panhellenic myths; nobody needed to ask who Tiresias was, 
or what happened when Heracles or Dionysus was born. 

The Athenians, by contrast, had to rely on stories with little international currency. The 
Children of Heracles, it was generally accepted, made a Return to the Peloponnese. The 
details were told in a kaleidoscopic variety of ways, and the number of Heraclidae involved 
varied wildly. Sometimes there are only three or four; one late source could count 68, 
another made the total 71. Eurystheus had persecuted Heracles; he could easily be 
described as persecuting his children, too. That meant that the children could be taken by 
the whim of poets, mythographers, and patriots, to any place in Greece. That they went to 
Athens appears in the writings of the Athenian mythographer Pherecydes, in the speech 
ascribed to the Athenians at Plataea, and in the Heraclidae of the Athenian poet Euripides. 

Athenian Links 

In this way the Athenians managed to attach themselves to a great cycle of myth from 
which, as from others, they were originally excluded. They told the world that the Children 
of Heracles were settled by the Athenians, when all other cities rejected them, on Attic soil. 
Later on, they went further and said that in gratitude for this service to their ancestors the 
Spartans, as good Dorians, spared that area of Attica when they ravaged the rest of the 
country in 430 B.C. That looks like an instance of the working of myth on history, but in fact 
it seems to be just another myth, invented after the event. One wonders how much the 
Peloponnesian commanders in 430 knew about this Attic legend. 

The story of the burial of the Seven is another example of essentially the same pattern. The 
older story was that which we read in Sophocles' Antigone. The victorious Thebans refused 
burial to the corpse of Polynices, the Theban prince who fell leading an Argive army against 
his city; his sister Antigone then buried him. The Athenians got into the act, as the fifth 
century wore on, by saying that the Thebans refused burial to all the fallen chieftains, not 
just to Polynices, and that their dependants appealed to Athens for aid: the virtuous 
Athenians defeated the Thebans and buried the dead. These stories arose, I imagine, 
primarily from the desire to be connected with the great myth-cycles. We can compare the 



Attic poets' startling innovations, that both Oedipus and Heracles finished their lives as 
honoured guests of the Attic people (Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus; Euripides, Heracles). 
That was not what they believed at Thebes or Argos. Similarly, early epic gave no support to 
this story about the Heraclidae. 

Suppliants at Athens 

If the Athenians had no part in a given myth, then the simplest way to involve them was to 
make one or more of the mythical persons go to Athens. Why should they go there? Nothing 
could be more natural than to make the new-comer an 'arriver', hiketes, in the full sense: 
that is to say, a suppliant. Being in need of help and on the run was a good motive for a 
mythical person to go from one place to another. That is how Homer brings Phoenix to the 
household of Achilles, and Patroclus too; and the seer Theoclymenus to the side of 
Telemachus, as well as most memorably bringing Priam face to face with Achilles in the last 
book of the Iliad. The motif helped the lliad-poet, in that book, to present a humane and 
responsive Achilles. 

The Athenians, then, increasingly presented themselves as in the habit of receiving 
suppliants and, of course, of granting their prayer for help. They rescued the Heraclidae 
when all the world rejected them; they defended the Seven in death and enforced civilized 
standards on the Boeotian swine. That tradition once established, it was easy for Euripides 
to extend it so that the Athenian king Theseus took in and protected the ruined Heracles, 
and for Sophocles to extend it so that the Athenian king Theseus took in and defended the 
outcast Oedipus. Athens, that is, was not only a city traditionally great in war: she was also 
unique in her humanity. 'Athens alone among cities knows how to feel pity,' was to be the 
verdict of the poet Callimachus of Cyrene, two hundred years later - a tribute to the 
triumph of Attic literature. 

This motif became very important for Athens' image of herself. It is emphasised heavily in 
Euripides' Supplices and Heraclidae. And in Sophocles' Oedipus Coloneus, Oedipus says to 
Theseus, 'Only with you Athenians have I found respect'. It is amusing to see this 
ostentatiously altruistic motif working with the most aggressive propaganda of the Periclean 
democracy, as it does in Euripides' rather jingoistic Supplices. The haughty Theban herald in 
that play tells the Athenians not to interfere in the internal affairs of Thebes: it is mere 
officiousness to do so. The Athenian reply is that they pride themselves on their activity. 

- You and your city are fond of much interfering. 

- Yes, and its much venturing brings it much glory! 

The enemies of Athens called this kind of thing 'polypragmosyne', 'meddling', when the 
great democratic city responded with eagerness to invitations from the democratic side in 



any city suffering from civil strife. Polypragmosyne was a bad thing by definition for steady 
aristocratic states, which felt about it as royalist Europe felt about the revolutionary armies 
of the young French Republic in the 1790's. But Athens could see it as in line with a great 
tradition of helping the oppressed, and her very lack of great and obvious victories in the 
mythical period helped in this, by encouraging Athens to devise more myths of appeal and 
response. As Thucydides makes Pericles say in the Funeral Speech, 

'We acquire our friends by conferring benefits, not by accepting them'. 

Thucydides and Athens 

Thucydides preferred not to deal in mythical stories, and he does not let his Athenian 
orators hold forth about Amazons or Heraclids. Fie actually makes the Athenians who speak 
at Sparta just before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war explicitly disclaim mentioning 
in Athens' praise 'the very old stories, which are known only by hearsay and not by 
eyewitnesses'. For his most profound speaker, Pericles, the greatness of Athens rested on 
two things: its military glory and its cultural superiority. And the conception of military glory 
expressed by Pericles is essentially tragic. 'All things pass, and our empire will pass, too; but 
we shall be remembered for the extent of our rule and the greatness of our losses, the dead 
whom we have left behind all over the world.' 'As for our culture, we have festivals and arts 
which are an education to Hellas'. 

Those speeches were doubtless written by Thucydides in the light of his knowledge that 
eventually the Athenian Empire was doomed. Fie praises it for its daring, its high spirit, its 
success: 'We have ruled more Greeks than any Greeks have ever done, and fought greater 
wars...'. That was a conception which perhaps was possible only at one moment in history, 
for those who had lived through the greatness and the fall of Athens. Nor can it ever have 
been popular or widespread: it relates so closely both to Thucydides' own tragic conception 
of history, and also to the literary fastidiousness which made him so eager to avoid 
repeating the hackneyed and the banal. 

Fourth century perspectives 

For the orators of Athens in the fourth century were far from sharing Thucydides' disdain for 
'the very old stories'. Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes: they all dwell on Amazons and 
Heraclids and the corpses of the Seven. They also express the idea that Athens is the source 
of all civilisation. Isocrates develops the theme that all the technai, the sciences and 
techniques, are Athenian inventions: without Athens all men would be living the life of 
beasts. Prometheus by now is felt by the Athenians to be one of them, not just a Titan or a 
man of an entirely earlier generation. The great cult of the corn-goddess Demeter at Eleusis 
near Athens claimed to be the origin of all agriculture, everywhere in the world. Eleusis 



refined both our minds and our diet, says an orator speaking under the Roman Empire. The 
theme of Attic receptiveness to suppliants, and Attic patronage of suppliants, came to be 
adorned with rhetorical flourishes about the Altar of Pity, Eleos, an Athenian landmark at 
which, inevitably, the Heraclidae were said to have been the first to take refuge. The 
outstanding quality of Athenian justice was shown by the fact that the god Ares and the 
hero Orestes came to Athens to stand their trial. 

Athenian wars were seen with ever increasing clarity as wars for civilisation. Isocrates 
produces an elegant construction. There are three great Asiatic races which could aspire to 
rule the world: the Scythians, the Thracians, and the Persians. Each one has made its bid for 
universal rule, and every time it has been Athens which has prevented it. The Scythians 
came in the form of the invasion by the Amazons, the Thracians with Eumolpus, the Persians 
with Xerxes. Every time Athens saved the civilised world; dealing so thoroughly with 
Amazons that there are none left. 

The Amazons represented an alarming fantasy, the reversal of all ordinary civilised life, with 
women in the masculine role of warrior. Their function was to menace society as its dreaded 
opposite, and then to be overcome. Heracles, the quintessence of the macho male, is 
naturally a great conqueror of Amazons. The Athenians annexed this great contrast, of its 
essence timeless and placeless, as locally Athenian: in this area, too, Athenians preserved 
civilisation. So the battle with the Amazons was especially appropriate to the metopes of 
the Parthenon. 

We see the transition from the purely military assessment in the Athenian speech at 
Plataea, to the cultural slant given here; and we observe also that Isocrates has tried to 
make an intelligible and coherent pattern out of a set of essentially separate and unrelated 
national boasts. The myth of the Thracians invading Greece and being defeated by Athens 
was a purely Athenian story - no other Greeks were interested in it. We can see how the 
invasion of Xerxes and its defeat have influenced these myths: equally, of course, the 
mythical patterns in their turn invaded the Greek conception of the great Eastern Kings. 
Herodotus shows Croesus king of Lydia entangled in a web of divine compulsion and human 
error, like Oedipus: he shows us the Persian kings Cambyses and Xemes involved in 
incestuous amours and family killings, like the house of Pelops. 

The supremacy of Attic literature, after 450 B.C., helped to make these Athenian claims 
seem less parochial and more acceptable. For centuries Athens continued to enjoy such a 
civilised reputation, the theme of endless rhapsodies from orators. The 'tyrant city' 
denounced by Athens' opponents in her great days of aggressiveness had turned by Roman 
times into a university town and a cultural treasure. The myths of the city changed with her 
and continued to reflect, and to glorify, the character which she had come to take on. As we 
nowadays stand respectfully before the Parthenon we mostly see, not a monument to 



successful imperialism, built from the tribute paid by Athens' subjects for, their own 
defence, but the symbol of the origins of our culture. Every tourist who gazes with vague 
respect at the Parthenon is helping to illustrate the endless power of myth. 
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